VI                      HOW CAME CIVILIZATION?

is to say, European history and philosophical literature* are
almost useless* We must have recourse to comparative
ethnology, archaeology, and whatever has remained to us of
the writings of the earliest available civilizations, such as
those of Babylonia, Egypt, and Syria. I lay stress on com-
. paratme ethnology, since generalizations based on the study
of a single tribe are as worthless as those based on a study
of some part of modern Europe.

In this book I have attempted little more than to indicate
the lines upon which inquiry into the origin of civilization
must proceed. We must first,, as I have already said, divide
it up into its elements. Then^ taking each element by itself,
whether it be an artefact such as the plough or the wheel,
or a custom such as that of mummification, we must plot
its distribution at the earliest period for which we have
evidence. We must also study its context, that is to say,
the other elements with which it is found in association.
Such research may enable us to say where and how it came
into existence; no other procedure can give us any useful
result

Research is, of course, much more laborious than specu-
lating about the inventive powers of the human mind,
but its results are increasingly to convince researchers
that the inventive powers of the human mind have
usually been exaggerated, and that although most dis-
coveries and inventions might in theory have been made
many times over, the evidence suggests that few if any,
even of the simplest, have in fact been made more than
once. In the latter half of the book I have given some
of this evidence.

I should like to thank those who have helped me with
fiteature and other information, and in particular Professor
G. lindHom, of Stockholm, and Professor Q Daryll Forcle.
Hie latter read the typesoipt and suggested many amend-
ment^ most, though by no means all, of which I accepted.